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the more probable explanation seems to be that he was
determined by some subtle calculation, by one of those
& part de finesse which, according to La Marck, made
it at times so difficult to forecast his action. Nor is
Mirabeau's conduct the only mystery in this debate.
The reasons which induced Maury, the fearless and un-
compromising champion of monarchy, to vote in favour
of an elective regency are equally obscure.

Mirabeau's exertions in a debate which lasted three
days and a reckless orgy aggravated his disease. He
passed the night of March 26 in a villa he possessed
at Argenteuil, trusting that the purer air might restore
his strength for the next day, when the laws regulating
the mining industry were to be finally discussed and
passed. The fortune of La Marck, a large proprietor
of mines, was at stake. During the night he suffered
pain so intense that he several times fainted. Yet on
the next day he persisted in driving to the Assembly.
On the way he called at La Marck's house, who begged
him to give up all idea of attending the debate, his
appearance was so ghastly, his exhaustion so obvious.
"No," he said, "were I not to go those men would ruin
you." During the debate he spoke at great length and
with his usual energy, sacrificing, said Lafayette, what
remained in him of life to his friendship. It was with
difficulty that his doctor, Lacheze, supported him to his
carriage and brought him back to La Marck. As he
sank fainting on a sofa, "Your case," he said, "is won,
but I am dying." Lacheze accompanied him to Argenteuil.
During the night he obtained some rest, but in the
morning his sufferings increased. He wished to be
treated by Cabanis, the brother-in-law pf Condorcet,